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CORRESPONDENCE. 





IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL. 


Mr. Editor—I was both pleased and surprised to see the article signed 
Z. in the last number of the Correspondent: pleased, because you evinced 
an unusual degree of liberality in admitting au article which, in its gene- 
ral bearing, I think, must be in direct opposition to your epinion—sur- 
prised, that a writer who appears so free from prejudice should view the 
subject in the light he does. I beg leave to olfer a few remarks on the 
principal points in his argument. 

Z. says he is “ not able to see the benefit that will arise to soc iety if the 
opinion (a disbelief in the immortality of the soul) should be established.” 
Now, to those who can form no conception of a soul—who believe it to 
be nothing but a name—the disbelief in its vamortality must, of course, 
already ‘‘be established.” Yet I know of no extraordinary evil that has 
arisen to those whose perceptions have placed them in this predicament. 
Granting, however, for the sake of illustration, that man carries the thing 
called soul about him through life; and that after death, or disorganiza- 
tion, this invisible something is destined for a state of endless happiness ; 
I cannot perceive what possible “ benefit” could be derived by “ society” 
from a belief in such a doctrine. On the contrary, would not such belief 
tend to lessen our attachment to the really good things of the preseut life, 
and lead us to wonder why we were doome ad to this probationary take 
this sort of purgatory ? If a poor man bought a lottery ticket, and was 
perfectly convinced that he should obtain a very high prize on the draw- 
ing of the lottery at some future period, would he not be apt to relax his 
exertions to obtain a livelihood by his former tedious means? and would 
not the time hang heavily on his hands that intervened between that and 
the period of his anticipated good fortune ? 

“Tt may be said, (adds Z.,) that there are no reasons to found a belief 
of the immortality of the soul upon. ‘To this I answer, that the belief 
is already founded, and all we have to do is to let it alone.” So is the 
belief in the divinity of Jesus of Nazareth “already founded;” and so 
are many other equally fallacious and absurd beliefs; but I ok it by 
no means follows that ‘ all we have to do is to let” them “alone.” It is 
our duty to oppose error in whatever shape we find it; for good can never 
result from error. If the truth of a doctrine cannot be known, it is folly 
to support that doctrine; for all doctines that are intended for the bene- 
fit of society will stand the test of reason: none others can operate as a 
benefit. That the truth of the doctrine of the immortality of the soul 
cannot be known, Z. allows to be inferred when he says, “ those who en- 
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deayor to establish the disbelief are as ignorant of what the truth is on 
the subject as those who advocate it.” 


“‘If happiness is the sole object of man’s pursuit,”’ “the sum total of 
it” will not be “‘lessened by doing away” a belief in the immortality of 


the soul; for if we pursue the true means of happiness in this hfe, 
““which is a daily practise of good and benevolent actious,” happiness 
in a future state (if there should be one) will follow of course, whether 
we believe in that future state or not. It would be absurd to say we 
should be deprived of such happiness because we could not feresee that 
it was in store for us. 

My remarks have been confined to the immortality of the soul in a 
state of happiness. I agree with Z. in rejecting the doctrine of everlast- 
ing punishment. 

Z. remarks that “there cannot be a better general rule made in break- 
ing down priestcraft, than to preserve all such parts as they have selected 
for their own dear selves.” But I humbly ask to be permitted to retain 
the small portion of the good things of this world which may honestly 
fall to my share; gladly conceding to the priesthood all my right and 
title to the indescribable felicities of the next, in return for their honest 
and disinterested support of the doctrine of the immortality of the soul, 


G. H. E. 


INTOLERANCE. 


Mr. Editor—Inclosed is a note of five dollars on the United States 
Bank. Although the Correspondent is a work my religious prejudices 
are very much opposed to, yet the rights of those concerned are equal 
to mine, and justice requires that they should be heard; and I am deter- 
mined to support a paper that dares to publish the truth. The liberals 
are a class of men who never combined to oppress their fellow creatures ; 
and if experience should prove them wrong, the candid bistorian can 
never charge them with selfish motives. I think it time for every man 
who prefers truth to error seriously to consider whether any belief or 
conduct can justify an act of injustice in return for such belief or con- 
duct. This class of individuals never have been charged with any crime 
but unbelief. In all ages they have been hunted down, pursted and 
bound by the strong arm of power, since the day that man was paid for 
preaching and fighting. Since the time that man dared to think for 
himself have this devoted people been closely pressed on all sides by the 
torch and the faggot, the sword and the hayonet, the roar of cannon and 
the thunders of the church; all for the redeemer’s kingdom, who told his 
followers that those who used the sword should perish by the sword, and 
when they were reviled to revile not again; which, { suppose, will take 
a good deal of logic to reconcile, in that day of account which they make 
such a blustering “and roaring about. 

I have my own prejudices and my own religion; but I love freedom of 
thought and expression as I love the dearest thing i in life. Ican tolerate 
every thing but intolerance. Every kind of belief that requires no sub- 
mission from others I can freely tolerate, for it is not necessary to hap- 
piness that all mankind should come to one religion: but it is absolutely 
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required that they should be as honest in mental as in physical things. 1 
would as soon rob a man of his horse as injure him personally, or take 
away his good name because he could not worship the same god and 
have the same religion that I had. My religion is my own as much as 
the hair on my head, and this I hold as an inherent right guaranteed to 
me by the author of my being; a right that I never surrendered to go- 
vernment, or to any authority on earth, nor ever will while I retain my 
present sense of justice. I acknowledge to hold it by the best of all t- 
tles, that of freely granting the same privilege to others. I act on this 
principle because I think if such a compact of equal justice was rightly 
understood and acted upon, it would introduce ito the world the most 
valuable treasure ever known to man; for mental freedom as much ex- 
ceeds the enjoyment of political liberty, as the pleasures of the mind sur- 


pass the gratification of our animal appetites. Mankind, in this state of 


society, would soon fall into a candid and honest explanation of all their 
views on any subject that presented itself. Every individual would have 
the advantage of the experience of the whole, and we should soon see 
as great a developement of the principles and laws of mind, as we now 
see in matter; and our intellectual enjoyments would be as much in- 


creased by those discoveries in metaphysics, as the ease and comfort of 


our bodies are increased by the vast improvements made in the mechani- 
cal arts. Communication would extend itself into all quarters, and 
knowledge cover the earth as the waters do the sea; swords would then 
be beat into ploughshares, and spears into pruning hooks; the lion would 
lay down with the lamb; that is, the savage nature of man would be tamed 
into a mild and lamb like disposition; and nothing would be found to 
hurt or destroy in all the holy mountain; that is, the heart of man would 
be softened toward his fellow man: and, as this miJlenium was gradually 
introduced, superstition, with all her engines of power and oppression, 
would shrink into utter oblivion. Man would then be free, and every 
one might sit under his own vine and under his own fig tree, and none 
should make him afraid. Z. 


QUESTIONS, AY A SEARCHER AFTER TRUTH. 


Mr. Editor—Doth not the “onus probandi” fall on the afirmer, and 
not on the denier, of any thing? 

Can we believe what we cannot conceive? 

If God be incomprehensible, can we believe in him? 

Can we be as certain of the existence of that which is not the object 
of our senses, as of that which is the object of our senses? 

Are there not degrees in belief ? 

Must a thing necessarily exist, because many men affirm that it doth 
exist! 

Caa a positive idea be expressed in wholly negative terms? 

Can we argue upon a thing that we cannot define positively ? 

Can we define positively the word “ spirit,” or ‘‘immateriality ?”’ 

When savages are ignorant of the cause of any thing, do they not at- 
tribute it to a spirit? 

Is not the “ Great Spirit” a mere personification of unknown causes? 
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What is the difference between “ nothing” and “ spirit ?”’ 

Can an immaterial being draw matter out of his own substance ! 

What was God about, before he created matter? 

What could have induced a deity to create? 

Can an immutable being change his mind? 

ff it were proper that matter should be created, why was it not created 
from all eternity ? 

If matter be eternal, is it not coeval with the Deity? 

Doth not matter occupy space? 

Can two things simultaneously occupy the same space ? 

Can there be any god, or spirit, in the space occupied by matter? 

Can any thing be infinite when matter excludes it from a ‘portion of 
space? 

Can two infinites exist together? 

Can any thing be infinite as well as indivisible? 

Are net action and reaction reciprocal ? 

Cau matter act upon that which is not matter? 

Can matter be acted upon by that which is not matter! 

Can we form any idea independent of form and figure ? 

Can we form any idea of a spirit without giving it form and figure ! 

Can that which hath form and figure be immaterial ? 

If the universe be every thing, must not that which is no part of it be 
nothing? 

Could Nature have existed otherwise than it now existeth ? 

Can we prove that matter cannot think? 

Can an animal reason without a brain? 

Do not those animals reason best, who have the organs of the brain 
most fully developed? 

Doth not reason depend on the developement af the braiu ? 

What is there that doth not depend on matter and motion? 

Can we prove that matter was ever quiescent? 

Are not animalcule produced spontaneously ? 

Can there be vinegar in which there are not animalculz ? 

If certain known states of matter can produce animalcule, could not 
certain unknown states of matter have produced animals? 

Can we define the word “ soul,” except as being the yital principle? 

Where was the soul before the body was created ? 

Doth a man generate a soul at the same time that he generateth a 
child? 

When doth the soul enter the foetus? 

Hath a still born child a soul?’ Hath an ideot? Hath an ourang ou- 
tang? Hath an elephant? 

Poth an elephant reason less than ideot? 

If women are less capable of reasoning than men, must not the souls 
of women be inferior to those of men? 

If there be a gradation in souls, where doth this gradation end? 

Cannot there be reason without a soul? 

Cannot there be a soul without reason? 

Where is the soul during sleep? or in persons apparently drowned ¢ 
or in persons stupified by a blow on the head? 
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It souls are continually being created during an infinity of time, must 
they not at last occupy an infinity (or the whole) of space ? 

Of what substance are the souls created? 

Can any thing come out of nothing? ZENO. 








NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JANUARY 1.9, 1828. 
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| Saat Should any of our scemeivas not receive the first number of Vol. 
Ill. of the Correspondent, which will be published on the 26th of Ja- 
nuary, they must attribute this to a non compliance, on their part, with 
the conditions published iu our original prospectus. ‘The early numbers 
of Vol. I., which we could not supply, are now in the hands of the print- 
er; so that we shall be able shortly to complete the volume. 








LECTURES DELIVERED AT THE FREE PRESS ASSOCIATION. 
On the Inconsistencies, Absurdities, and Contradictions of the Bible. By the Secsetary. 
LECTURE TWELFTH. 
Continued from page °94. 

Nothing could afford a more decisive proof of the ignorance and stu- 
pidity of the Jewish writer of the history of Abraham, than the blunder- 
’ng accounts he has left of this pretended chief or head of his race. In 
the 26th verse of the llth chapter of Genesis, we are told that ‘'Terali 
lived 70 years, and begat Abraham, Nahor, and Haram. In verse 32 it is 
said, ‘* And the days of Terah were 205 years, and Terah died in Ha- 
ran.” It is evident from these texts that Terah, having had Abraham at 
the age of 70, died at that of 205; and Abraham having quitted Chaldee 
immediately after the death of his father, was just 135 years old when he 
left the country. But, if we turn to the 12th chapter of this same book 
of Genesis, we will tind the author of it, though inspired by God, forget- 
ting all this, and telling us, at the 4th verse, that “* Abraham was 75 years 
old when he departed out of Haran.” How could he be at once 135 
years old, and only 75? This has puzzled many intelligent persons ac- 
customed to think. Butto those who have received grace from above, bv 
which. they are able to comprehend how three gods can be only one god, 
the disparity in the statement as to Abraham’s age appears perfeetly re- 
concilable, 

It is stated in the 13th chapter of Genesis, verse 14, ‘* And the Lord 
said unto Abraham after that Lot was separated from him, Lift up now 
thine eyes, and look from the place where thou now art northward, aud 
southward, and eastward, and westward. For all the land which thou 
seest, to thee will I give it, and to thy seed for ever.” In the L5th ehap- 
ter, ver. 18, we have the same promise renewed in these words, “* Unto 
thy seed have I given this land, from the river of Egypt unto the great 
river, the river Euphrates.’ 

How could God promise the Jews this immense country which they 
have never possessed? And how could he give to them, for ever, that 
small portion of Palestine out of which they have been so long driven, 
and, according to present appearances, are not likely ever to possess ? 
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If ever it was a land “flowing with milk and honey,” the Jews of this 
day are so convinced of its entire worthlessness, that if its possessors 
were to offer to convey them thither free of charges, and to give them an 
indisputable title to the country, they would turn a deaf ear to the proposal. 

The Lord is said, tn chapter 13th, verse 16, to have added to the pro- 
mise of everlasting possession, that he would make the seed of Abraham 
**as the dust of the earth; so that if a man can number the dust of the 
earth, then shall thy seed also be numbered.” Now, itis well known, that 
although the Jews have always regarded marriage as a sacred duty, and 
made population their greatest object, they never at any period of their 
history equalled the number of the present inhabitants of the United 
| States. To this difficulty it is replied, that the Christian church, substi- 
ff tuted for the Jewish synagogue, is the true race of Abraham, who are, 
q therefore, very numerous. But so far from the number of professing 
Christians equalling the “ dust of the earth,” they bear but a small propor- 
tion to the professors of the other religions scattered over the face of 
the globe. / 

The victory, mentioned in the 14th chapter of Genesis, said to have 
been obtained by Abraham, near Sodom, presents fresh difficulties. It is in- 
conceivable that a strangeis who drove his flocksto graze near that place, 
a should, with only three hundred and eighteen keepers of sheep and oxen, 
i beat a king of Persia, a king of Pontus, the king ef Babylon, and the 
ie) i. king of nations, and pursue them to Damaseus—a distance of more than 
ie one hundred miles from Sodom. It is trae, nothing will appear strange 
{ in this to those who believe the story of Gideon, who with three hundred 
men, armed with three hundred pitchers, and three hundred lamps, de- 
feated a whole army ; or of Sampson, who slew one thousand Philistines 
i with the jaw bone of an ass! 
ie It has been asked by the author of the Philosophical Dictionary, why 
ti Abraham, who was 135 years old when he quitted Mesopotamia, went 
from a country called idolatrous to another idolatrous- country named 
| Sichem, in Palestine? Why did he quit the fruitful banks of the Eu- 
.: phrates for a spot so remote, so barren, and so stony as Sichem? It was 
not a place of trade, and was distant one hundred leagues frem Chaldea, 
and desarts lay between. Scarcely had he arrived in this little mountain- 
ous country, when famtne compelled him to. quit it. He went to 
‘a Egypt with his wife Sarah, to seek a subsistence. The distance from 
| “Sichem to Memphis is two hundred leagues. Is it natural that a man 

should go so far to ask for corn in a country the language of which he 
did not understand? Truly these were strange journies, undertaken at 
the age of nearly one hundred and forty years! 

Abraham brought with him to Memphis his wife Sarah, who was ex+ 
tremely young, and almost an infant when compared with himself—for 
she was only sixty-five. As she was very handsome, he resolved to turn 
her beauty to account. ‘ Say, I pray thee, that thou art my sister, that 
it may be well with me for thy sake.” The king fell in love with young 
Sarah, and gave the pretended brother abundance of sheep, oxen, 
he asses, she asses, camels, man servants, and maid servants. ‘The en- 
raptured monarch placed Sarah in his seraglio; but the Lord, itis said, 
plagued the king and his household with very great sores. The text 
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does not tell us how the Egyptian prince came to know that his danger- 
ous beauty was Abraham’s wife. But it seems that he did come to know 
it, and restored her. 

Sarah’s beauty must have been unalterable ; for twenty-five years 
afterwards, when she was ninety years old, pregnant, and travelling 
with her husband through the dominions of a king of Phenicia, named 
Abimelech, Abraham made her a second time pass for his sister. ‘The 
Phenician king was as sensible to her attractions as the king of Egypt 
had been ; but God appeared to Abimelech in a dream, and threatened 
him with death if he touched his new mistress. 

Commentators have written a prodigious number of volumes to iustify 
Abraham’s conduct in these transactions. But, with all their ingenuity 
and acuteness, they have never been able to clear the “ Father of the Faith- 
ful” from the charge of having told two falsehoods ; the one to the king 
of Egypt, and the “other to the king of Phenicia, respecting Sarah. He 
was also grossly culpable in giving her up to the embraces of these kings ; 
which, it is evident from his own language, he did from the base, merce- 
nary motive of increasing his flocks and his herds. Nor can we under- 
stand how Jehovah, instead of punishing, or even reproving’ Abraham 
for his guilty proceedings, should have plagued the king of Egypt with 
great sores, and also his household, when that monarch was totally un- 
acquainted with the relationship that existed between Abraham and 
Sarah. If chastisement was due any where, it ought to have been in- 
flicted on the man who to falsehood added the crime of prostituting his 
wife for the sake of riches, and not on the individual and his family 
who. could not be aware that they were even acting improperly. 

In the beginning of the 19th chapter, we are introduced to two per- 
sonages, who are first called angels, then lords, and afterwards men. 
They pay a visit to Lot, who prepares for them a feast ; but they had 
scarcely sat down to table when a mob gathers around the door and 
demand a sight of the travellers. A riot ensues, which terminates in 
Lot exposing his two daughters to the insults of the rabble rather than 
give up his visitors. Now who were those two men, and what was their 
business ard character, that a whole city should be set in an uproar about 
them? It is evident, from the tumult which their arrival oceasioned, 
that they were suspected of some sinister object. ‘The populace seldom 
proceed to extremities without some powerful cause of excitement. As 


to their smiting the mob with blindness, and predicting, in the name of 


the Lord, the destruction of the place, they are not the only jugglers that 
have played off the same game. Every age and country has produced 
a race of travelling prophets and hypocrites, who go about for the pur- 
poses of alarm—speaking in the name of heaven, and threatening 
vengeance whenever it suits their caprice, or gratiiies their resentment. 
This story farther affirms, that Lot with his family made their escape 
out of the city ; and then commences the most wonderful and miraculous 
shower of fire and brimstone, which God is said to have sent down in his 
wrath, for the purpose of destroying the creatures of his power and 
eoodness. A shower of fire and brimstone! Who can form any con- 
ception of it? Is it consistent with the laws of Nature?) No—it is one 
of the fictions of fanaticism, and destitute of all the features rationality. 
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But what had mistress Lot done that she must be salted in such a 
wonderful manner? Of what consequence was it which way she look- 
ed—whether backward or forward, to the right or the left?) Was there 
any thing reprehensible in casting back a wishful eye towards the place 
of her former residence? What was there in this circumstance, so very 
natural, which marked it with criminality? The truth is, that no such 
occurrence as turning her into a pillar of salt could take place. It was 
inconsistent with the taws of existence, and im its own nature impessible. 

This chapter closes with a story of disgusting indelicacy, relative to Lot 
and his two daughters, which forbids all comment. It stands barricaded 
behind a breastwork of detestable indecency, falsehood, and unposibility 
—so indecent and detestable, that if the Old Testament books were unex- 
ceptionable in every other respect, this story alone would render them 
utterly infamous. 

The 22d chapter of Genesis begins in the following manner: “And 
it came to pass after these things, that God did tempt Abraham, and 
said unto him Abraham, and he said, here | am. And he said take now 
thy son, thine only son Isaac, whom thou lovest, and get thee into the 
land of Moriah, and offer him there for a burnt offering upon one of the 
mountains which [ will tell thee of.”” Here opens another scene of injus- 
tice, cruelty, and in humanity. A God,who is represented to be all kindness 
and all compassion, laying a positive injunetion on a man to violate-alhthe 
paternal affections of the homan heart—to draw the murdering knife‘on 
his own son—to subvert the very foundation of those tender attachments:bv 
which families are united in the bonds of peace and friendship!) What 
man in his senses can believe, that a mandate so atrocious could) ema- 
note from a god of perfect justice and universal benevolence? If-ever 
Abraham made the attempt which it is said he did, it must have been the 
effect of a bloody and ferocious fanatacism—a fanaticism that triumphs 
over all the sympathetic affections of the human heart, and brutalizes 
the character of man. 

By further attention to this account we find, that Abraham was also 
guilty of deception, and that he concealed the truth from his son. When 
arrived at the fatal spot where the bloody tragedy was to be acted, Isaac 
asks with solicitude, ‘“* Behold the fire and the wood, but where is the lamb 
for the burnt offering?’? Abraham, as if conscience convicted, evades 
a direct answer by declaring that God would provide a lamb for the pur- 
pose. But after all the parade and preparation for this bloody business, 
it seems that the order was countermanded. An angel appears and ar- 
rests the murdering hand of Abraham. This, however, does not mend 
the matter; for the command, and the intention to obey, have marked the 
character. of Abraham and his god with an indelible stain. But Chris- 
tians say, that all this was done for the trial of Abraham’s faith. Was 
God then ignorant of the true state of Abraham’s mind? And was it 
necessary to play off such a farce to ascertain the truth ?. The angel 
says, For now I kwow thou fearest God. But God knew this ‘before, 
whether the angel did or not. 

When Abraham found that he was prevented from murdering his:son, 
it might have been expected that his thirst for blood would have-been al- 
laved. But no—he discovers an old ram caught in a thicket, which he 
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seizes. Sometiing, says he, must die: without the shedding of blood 
my soul will never rest. This is the true spirit of the thing; and in 
this manner was the “‘ Father of the Faithful” gratified in his sanguinary 
desires. As a close to this immoral business, God is made to promise to 
Abraham that he would d/ess him tor what he had done, and that in him 
should all the families of the earth be blessed. Precious compensation 
for such wicked—such murdering designs. It was impossible that a 
god, who is represented as holding in his hands the destinies of the uni- 
verse, could have been a party in transactions sc abhorrent to the best 
teelings-of the heart, and to the principles of eternal justice. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 








Liberty and Necessity.—To enumerate all the divines who have at- 
tempted to solve the dfficulties of this subject, and to reconcile faith and 
reason, would be to transcribe volumes of divinity, a task for which I 
have no inclination. Ihave got to the bottom of all their mud and mire, 
and tread on firm ground ; for [believe nothing that I cannot understand, 
how little soever that may be: and on these topics, if every man would 
ingenuously confess his ignorance, ‘the sum of our knowledge would be 
found to lie in a small space. The number of moral philosophers who 
have attempted to solve the difficulties of liberty and necessity, is not 
much less than that of the divines who have tried to bring reason and 
theology together. The subject is no where discussed with greater force 
of argument, vivacity, and good temper, than in the correspondence be- 
tween Voltaire and Frederic of Prussia: the monarch had the best side 
of the question, but neither was deficient in elegance and well turned 
compliment; they disputed like philosophers and like gentlemen, not 
like angry pedants tenacious of their own opinions; and their dispute 
is a model of philosophic discussion and polite controversy. Though 
much has been written on the doctrine of necessity, and many forcible 
arguments have been adduced to prove its existence, it has not yet found 


many proselytes, and for this reason: it is inconsistent with the belief of 


one of the principle doctrines of Christianity; for no man whe believes 
in the force of necessity, can believe himself the subject of future reward 
or punishment. Lord Kaimes has answered all the objections to this 
doctrine on the ground of immorality ; and his essay is one of the best 
which the subject can afford. ‘The writings of the ancients abound with 
proofs of their belief in an overruling necessity, which the Greeks call- 


ed by various names, and the Latins Necessitas and f'atum; the force of 


destiny they believe to be superior to that of the gods, and the demon of So- 
crates means nothing else than the power of necessity. The treatise of Plu- 
tarch on Fate contains some very strong passages on the subject of necessi- 
ty. ‘All things,” says he, “in heaven and in earth are constituted by an 
original necessity, and governed by the same, through all the revolutions 
of time and eternity. Hethen endeavors to reconeile this notion of ne- 
cessity with the idea of providence, free will, and contingency ; in which 
he is by no means successful, and argues like a man who does not under- 
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stand his subject, and is restrained in his inquiry after truth by some la- 
tent prejudice. ‘To thisit may be answered, that the belief of the hea- 
thens is of no consequence to us who have the light of the gospel to 
guide us; but in my humble opinion, the belief of the wisest heathens is pre- 
terable to that of those who believe in revelation ; for the one is the effect cf 
unclouded reason, the other of blind superstition. Innumerable passages 
might be quoted trom Greek and Roman authors to prove the existence 
of that necessity by which all the universe is linked together. Indeed it 
is hardly possible to open any Greek or Roman writer without finding 
the power of necessity acknowledged, in almost every page, as superior 
to all humau power, and even to that of the gods; in short, as coeval 
with the existence of matter, and existing from eternity. The god of 
the Jews and the Christians is nothing more than the all powerful ne- 
cessity of the heathens, clothed with human attributes; and, for my 
own part, [ had rather submit to the latter than the former; because 
in suffering misfortune by the will of providence, 1 feel myself treat- 
ed with unkindness and unjust partiality ; but in suffering under an 
inevitable necessity, 1 experience no more than the common lot of all 
human beings. 


Superstition of the Prince of Reformers.—Eight years since (said 
Martin Luther) at Dessau, I did see and touch such a changed child, 
which was twelve years of age: he had his eyes and all his members 
like another child ; did nothing but feed, and would eat as much as. two 
clowns or threshers were able to eat. When one touched it, then it would 
ery out; when any evil happened in the house, then it laughed and 
joytal; but when all went well, then it cried and was very sad. [ told 
the prince of Anhalt if T were prince of that country so would I venture 
ITomicidiam thereon, and would throw it inthe river Maldow. I admo- 
nished the people devoutly to pray to God to take away the devil; the same 
was done accordingly, and the second year after the changeling died. 
In Saxonia, near unto Halberstad, was a man that also had a killcrop, 
who sucked the mother and five other women dry ; and, besides, devour- 
ed very much. This man was advised that he should, in his pilgrimage 


at Halberstad, make a promise of the killerop to the Virgin Mary, and 
should cause him there to be rocked. This advice the man followed, 
and carried the changeling thither in a basket. But going over a river, being 
upon the bridge, another devil that was below in the river called, and said, 
** Kiltcrop, killerop! '” ‘Then the child in the basket, that never before 

spoke one word, answered, “ Ho, ho!” The devil in the water asked 
further, “ Whither art thou going?” The child in the basket said, “ I 
am going towards Hock lestad, to our loving mother, to be rocked.” The 
man, being much affrighted thereat, threw the child, with the basket, 
over the bridge into the water. Whereupon the two devils flew away to- 
gether, and cried, ‘ ‘Ho, ho, ho,” tumbling themselves one over another, 
and so vanished. Such changelings and killcrops, said Luther, supponit 
Satan in locum verorum filiorum ; for the devil hath this power, that he 
changeth children, and mstead thereof layeth devils in the cradle, which 
prosper not, only they feed and suck. But such changelings live not 
ahove eighteen or nineteen vears.—Colloquia Mensalia. 
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Truth.—What kind of government mast that be where it is judged 
libellous to tell the truth of the creature, but praiseworthy to calum- 
niate the Creator? What kind of government, or rather what kind 
of tyranny, must that be, where the noble and investigating mind of 
man dares not promulgate known truths; where the scrutinizing eye 
of the philosopher has penetrated, but where that eye deres only see in 
secret? What can we think of a state where our religion is the patch 
work of priests, and our system of policy the Dagon of a few wily 
and idolatrous knaves called statesmen? Where, upon the only sub- 
jects worthy of disputation or minute inquiry, all the noblest faculties 
of the soul are hushed into silence, and fettered down to the received 
opinions of an age of superstition and prejudice, on pain of the 
most cruel and vindictive punishments? Truth in such a country 
is a stranger; she wanders up and down like a houseless pilgrim, not 
having where to lay her head; and if she chance to stray into some 
lowly cottage, she is driven out with unrelenting fury, by some loyal 
brute or other, in the person of an ignorant, het headed magistrate, 
or a bigoted, intolerant priest! Thus "persecuted and thus driven from 
all society, she droops her head in piteous languishment, yet still 
struggles against the opposing tide, each struggle fainter than the for- 
mer, and her fate still tumbling in the balance, till at last she is over- 
whelmed at once by the strong arm of power, and plunged into the 
pitchy shades of everlasting night !—DPigott. 


Forture.—Invented by monks, and practised by priests on unbeliev- 
ing heretics at an Auto de Fe, in order to bring those sinful renegades 
within the pale of the Christian church. Whence the term impaling ! ! 
But as their souls are saved by it, is all very right ! !—Jb. 








TO OUR PATRONS, 


As this number will complete the first year of the Correspondent, we 
call the attention of our subscribers to the conditions on which we com- 
menced the publication: that those residing in the country should pay one 
year ($3) in advance, besides postage ; and those residing i in town, six 
months in advance. 'These terms, we regret to say, have, in several in- 
stances, not been complied with as to the current year, which renders it 
necessary that we should discontinue sending the paper, not only to those 
who are now in arrear, but to those who may not in future conform to 
the original conditions. 

We should hope that no one has subscribed to the Correspondent but 


such as wished to give it vital support ; and, as we have neither eccle- 
siasticul treasures nor benefices on which to draw, we trust that every 
well wisher to the cause will be prompt in affording us that aid-which is 
so essential to the permanency of the establishment. Our own personal 
labors have as yet been gratuitous; but, judging from the great interest 
felt for our success, and relying on the exertions of the friends of liberal 
principles to extend the circulation of the Correspondent, we have no 
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doubt that we shall be ultimately remunerated. Meanwhile, if city sub- 
scribers were to pay their subscriptions for one year at our office, it would 
save the expense of collecting, materially promote the prosperity of the 
concern, and greatly facilitate our labors. 

We have a variety of interesting pieces on file, with which we intend 
to commence our third volume; among which are, “the important Exa- 
mination of the Scriptures, by Lord Bolingbroke,” (originally written in 
f'rench;) ‘‘ the Doubts of the Infidels ;”’ ‘‘ the God of the Jews, or Jehovah 
Unveiled ;” ‘“* Watson Refuted,” by the author of “the Origin of Chris- 
tianity, or Truth drawn from Fables ;” “the Life of David,” &c. And 
should our encouragement be equal to what we think we are warranted 
to anticipate, it is our intention to print the Correspondent on a finer pa- 
per than that on which it is now issued. We have had such ample 
proofs of good feeling on the part of those with whom we are associated 
in the great cause of mental emancipation, that we cannot allow our- 
selves to doubt of their determination to do every thing that is just and 
necessary to promote an object of such vital importance. 


Paine’s Birthday.—The Free Press Association intend to celebrate 
the anniversary of the birthday of Tuomas Parner, by a public dinner, 
on the 29th instant, in Boisseux’s Dancing Academy, opposite Washing- 
ton Hall, Broadway. Dinner on the table at 3 o’clock P.M. Tickets 
S81 each, to be had at the office of the Correspondent, No. 15 Chamber 
street, and of the Committee of Arrangements. 





Lectures on Science.—The next lecture on science will be delivered 
in the Hall of the Free Press Association, William street, on Sunday, 
(tomorrow,) the 20th instant, at 11 o’clock forenoon, precisely. The 
theological lectures, as usual, at half past 2 o’clock P. M. 





Books for sale at the office of the Correspondent: 

Ecce Homo! or a Critical Inquiry into the History of the Life of Je- 
sus of Nazareth—75 cents in boards. 

‘The People’s Rights Reclaimed ; being an Exposition of the uncon- 
stitutionality of the Law of the State of New York compelling the obser- 
vance of a religious Sabbath—25 cents. 

View of the Metaphysical and Physiological Arguments in favor of 
Materialism—25 cents. 

The Scripture Doctrine of Materialism—25 cents. 

Paine’s Theological Works, complete, 8vo., bound and gilt—$2; bds. 
$1,50. 

*.* Orders for books, in every department of literature, punctually at~ 
tended to. 








The CorRESPONDENT is published at No. 15 Chamber street. Terms, three dollars per 
annum, payable in advance. —GEORGE H. EVANS & CO., Printers, 264 Greenwich street, 


where Printing, in all its branches, is neatly and expeditiously executed, on reasonable terms. 
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